Glues 



To experienced investigators and analysts, it is axiomatic 
that on a tough assignment one seizes upon a single clue and bulldogs 
it, if necessary to its death. 

It is not uncommon for obvious clues to be missed, as in the 
story of The Purloined Letter . It is not uncommon for things to be 
other than as they appear, as in Alice in Wonderland . It is common, 
in political crimes, for wrong to be presented as right, for bad to 
be good, for tyranny to be equated with freedom and the public wel- 
fare, and for the victim to be regarded by the wrongdoer, who believes 
that wrong is right, as the one who did wrong, the truths of George 
Orwell. 

What decent people find difficult to comprehend is the genu- 
ineness of those who believe sincerely that, if the end is one they 
want, any means are justified or that they need no justification. The 
mind is a tricky thing. Beauty i_s_ in the eye of the beholder. One 
man’s meat is_ another man's poison. Right and wrong are individual 
determinations. Geoffrey Saxe’s poem of The Six Wise Men of Hindustan 
puts it well. Each of these six blind sages, who had never seen an 
elephant and who could use only one sense, that of touch, identified 
a different part of the elephant's body with something familiar to 
him. The tail was a snake, the leg was a treetrunk, and each believed 
he alone was right. Our mimds work that way. Those who live by the 
golden rule cannot understand ti^t anyone who does not can really re- 
gard himself as principled. 




Sometimes there are more clues than, are needed, as with, the 
six wise men, yet they are not correctly perceived and correlated 
with experience. Sometimes thebe are too few clues, with the few 
unclear in the mind of the clue-seeker. 

When there are many clues, the investigator who is not blind 
and who does see clearly confronts a different problem if these clues 
are all consistent, especially if his experience is in criminal in- 
quiry. There is a lawyer’s axiom that, if many witnesses give en- 
tirely consistent stories, something is wrong. People just do not 
see and recall events with complete accuracy, regardless of the hon- 
esty of their intentions. They do not all notice and remember the 
same details. 

There is another lawyer’s maxim in the form of a question, cui 
bono ? Who benefits? This introduces a variable, differing interpre- 
tations of what is beneficial. It is one of the essential questions 
the analyst contemplates that the newspaper reporter need not con- 
sider in writing his story. An otherwise incomprehensible political 
crime may be under stood if who could have benefit ted from it can be 
isolated. 

There are more Watergate clues than the unfettered mxnd of the 
political analyst requires to understand it. Their consistency is 
not in the intimate detail, which would be troubling, but in motiva- 
tion, which is not troubling. As happens with the passing of time, 
the number of clues increased with the number of disclosures . 

Initially, there were more than enough clues to define /the 
crime, characterize the criminals and indicate who their principals 
could be. McCord's Republican employment, which, was known immedi- 
ately, was an accurate clue. Soon, entirely consistent, Liddy’s 
Republican employment was established. The fault of the press and 




later of official investigators was in stopping here, where there 
could be no dispute about fact and meaning. Stoppping here does not 
satisfy the fundamental question in political crimes, cui bo no . There 
was no benefit for Robert Dole, Republican Rational Committee chairman. 

There was no benefit for any of the Republican office-seekers 
in the entire country - with the exception of the two top candidates, 
the president and vice president. 

Rather than benefit, there was hurt to all Republicans other 
than Nixon and Agnew and those who, whether or not comprehend ingly, 
regarded their reelection as the most urgent single national priority. 
The only possibility of benefit to any other Republican candidates was 
from the coattail effect: Could Nixon carry tjjem to victory with him? 

Unless he could - and because he is not and never has been a genuinely 
popular man with a majority personal following, the odds were against 
it - this campaign differs from all others in that Nixon arranged it 
for his interest to be competitive with that of all other Republican 
office-seekers . 

Some elements of proof as visible as that purloined letter were 
not seen. Among these are parts of Nixon’s past, the behavior of the 
prosecution and its stalling and whitewashing, money, what remained 
covered up, and a lingering question that went unasked, why who lied 
about what. 

This business of lying is not as simple with public figures as 
it is in the personal lives of ordinary people. If a parent sees the 
juvenile hand in the cookie jar, there is no persuading that it was 
not there and the child who tries it may find lying tie more disapproved 
offense. Deppite the contemporaneous jaundiced view of all politicians 
mature people are regularly gulled by lying politicians. We all know 
better, but when it comes to presidential lying, there is no child 




among us to tell the emperor he is naked. We prefer to pretend he 
is not. We do not -want a naked president, ho we pretend he is decked 
in splendid raiment. We do not want lying presidents so we pretend 
they do not lie. A new national trait compounds this. Ours is the 
nation that made the sharp break with monarchy and the concept of 
royalty. Yet we have made a special kind of royalty of the person of 
the president and of the institution. We copy some of its trappings. 
Lifelong friends of the man who have always addressed him familiarly 
if not affectionately are expected to call their former chum "Mr. 
President." This is not the way of Jefferson, who walked to his in- 
augusal from his modest roominghouse and walked back to find no seat 
for him at dinner. It is not the way of Andrew Jackson, whose White 
House door was unlatched to every American. It is the new way that 
Richard Nixon did not invent. 

The concomitant of "the king can do no wrong" is "the president 
does no wrong." There is no modern president who has not been aware 
of this and who has not exploited It. 

Toughminded as are today's good reporters, they sre the crea- 
tures of a tradition not that of the earlier greets of American jour- 
nalism. It Bequires them not to say a president is a liar when he 
lies but instead to report lies as truth by simply quoting the lies 
accurately. This is termed what it is not, "objectivity." 

Of what is not within his direct personal control, this phony 
objectivity is the most powerful single weapon of the president who 
feels the need to lie. 

These and other factors blur the obvious clues in political 
crimes, especially when there are many. 

The year the CIA was created I sat for a short period on a 
Paraguay desk in the State Department. There has never been an order 
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of priorities in which Paraguay was a major United States concern. 

There also has never been a time when minor concerns could safely be 
ignored in diplomacy. History teaches they can change history, as 
history was changed at Sarajevo and in that Munich beerhall. 

Paraguay is a melting-pot of European cultures, chiefly Latin, 
superimposed on the native (Gaarini) Indian. In a nineteenth century 
war against three of its neighboas, all more populous and more power- 
ful, almost all of Paraguay’s fighting-age men were killed. This 
meant new cultural and moral attitudes, otherwise time would have 
depopulated the land. 

The year of the CIA was also the year of a popular revolution 
against the military dictatorship of Hector Morinigo. Unlike most 
countries, in Paraguay the sons of the peasants who became soldiers 
to survive tended to make its army one of the more democratic forces. 
This says less than most Americans would extrapolate, the forces 
tending toward Paraguayan democracy are that few. 

For Asuncion not to become a United States Sarajevo, Asuncion 
had to be watched with care. 

There was a tiny item in an Asuncion newspaper that attracted 
my attention. In and of Itself it apparently meant little to anyone 
else in Foggy Bottom which in those days also included the headquarters 
of the CIA at 25th and E Streets, NW. Based on that bit of public 
intelligence, a newspaper story, that day I turned in an analysis. 

It was a brief forecast that the government’s array, then not faring 
well against the rebels based in the upriver outpost of Concepcion, 
would have an Internal revolution in which there would emerge a new 
command under General Federico omith ano. the tides of war would shift. 

It happened, as it took no special foresight to expect. The 
same dictatorship, now run by General Stroessner, still blights the 
could -be paragise. 
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Nor was this prediction based upon explicit fact. Rather, 
it was based on the only meaning that little news item could have 
attributed to it. 

When the GIA stuck to fact, it got bogged down, confusing it- 
self and all who took its intelligence reporting at face value. Its 
basic error came from face values. This error clings to my mind 
after almost three decades. 

The two major Paraguayan parties were known by their colors, 
Colorado and Blanco, red and white. The CIA assumed the whites were 
the more conservative, the reds more like what was red to the younger 
Nixon. The truth was the reverse. The red party was the conservative 
party, that of the dictatorship. 

Someone at the CIA used Alice's "Looking Glass" and all of 
government looking at Paraguay could have been corrupted by it. 

Looking at the clues in Nixon’s past, money, lies and white- 
washing does not require scaling their values. Prom this parable the 
subjective may seem a more promising means of reaching the definitive 
than the factual. To the willing mind, perhaps; to the unreceptive, 
no. It happens they meld. 

In fairness to Richard Nixon, let us remember that the young 
man who is capable of saying anything to bed the woman for whom he 
lusts may after marriage never philander. 

In fairness to subjectivity in political analysis, lies may 
hold more meaning. Lies may be the clue to be bulldogged. 

Chairman Mao has his little red book, a contraction of his po- 
litical thinking and wisdom that motivates the most populous country 
in the world. Hitler had his Mein Kampf . American presidents in 
time of crisis, like FDR and JFK, were lucid, articulate men, word- 
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smiths and individualistic orators who built strongly partisan mass 
followings. Some of their phrases and slogans endure. PBR’s "we 
have nothing to fear but fear itself” is ^simple, comprehensible, 
succinct, and it gave spirit to a dispirited people. His "drive the 
moneychangers out of the temple” is an apt taking from the Bible that 
made the people believe he would really do what neither he nor any 
other president can. And in the England inflections so foreign to 
tin most Americans, &FK also stirred with his words .^and thoughts. 

Prom the ”ask not” of his inaugural address so redolent with the quot- 
able, whether or not the realistic, he never delivered a sterile speech. 

Roosevelt and Kennedy sought and attracted to themselves the 
raofet lucid and expressive of men, those who could and did encapsulate 
their thoughts and political ambitions in memorable words with which 
they could and did bestir the people. Eisenhower's taste ran to cor- 
porate executives. He depended largely on party hacks. Neither he 
nor Nixon sought or attracted many genuine intellects, expressive men 
with original concepts. Nixon's palace guard, wherever the place in 
two and a half decades of political life, was sui generis . The few 
who were articulate and expressive were political ultras whose thoughts 
were strange to the majority and not suitable for Nixonian delivery. 
They honed no verbal cutting edges for him. 

Where others said tney looked ahead and acteci like it, whether 
or not they did, where politicians lay claim to positive domestic 
programs, Nixon has been consistent with his character and his record. 
He has never had an affirmative domestic program. He has been against 
whomever and whatever at any time he thought it would help him to be 
against. 

As a man and as a politician, he is a negative. He consciously 
seeks the negative for deliberate exploitation of it. Columnist Row- 
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land Evans tells a story Nixon told him about why Nixon provoked an 
adverse press. Evans had observed that, in campaigning, Nixon would 
arrange the largest studio press conference for the largest possible 
collection of reporters he knew were antagonistic toward him. Nixon 
said he knew their questions would be taken as nastiness by his fol- 
lowers, knew that he would not lose his own cool, and knew it would 
build sympathy for him and thereafter would downgrade critical report- 
ing about him. 

Nixon reversed the counsel psychiatrists and psychologists give, 
to accent the positive. His entire political career is based upon his 
unique accepting of the negative, the only possible method for a man 
with his character. 

Whatever else he accomplished on his long road to history's 
most controversial and pugnacious presidency, Richard Nixon did not 
acquire a reputation as a philosopher, deep and original thinker, or 
even as a phrasemonger. Rather is his career the successful exploita- 
tion of the arts, thoughts and words of others, carefully stored for 
retrieval and reuse at what he deems the appropriate moment. His taste 
and his mind run to cliches. For him none are too stereotyped or too 
well-known and easily identified. 

Ketchup is his intellectual and political style as it is his 
culinary preference. For ketchup and hamburgers the White House has 
a fine French chef? When Nixon was accepted as a genuine, principled 
conservative by the self-deceiving authentic ones like Richard Whalen, 
the Whalens found the reality unpalatable and quit when the moment of 
success assured them new and illustrious careers. The presence of in- 
tellectuals of the right on his staff did not expand the limited vo- 
cabulary he uses awkward jsly, uneasily in public. 

He goes in for and was copied by his sycophants who parrot 
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high, school freshman ostentations like "at this point in time," "game 
plan," "come aboard," "team player," "hack (and "tough") it out," and 
the most repeated about which he and his clique became embarrassed, 

"I want to make this perfectly clear." His language, at least the 
language he uses, is unimaginative, uninspired and aimed at the lowest 
intelligences . 

There is a conspicuous exception to his copying of others and 
his unimaginative ideas. If the formulation is in words not used by 
presidents of the past, they were a lucid expression of what he saw 
from his inside vantage point. Perhaps, in the anguish of his great 

Watergate travail, what he said during the Sherman Adams scandal came 

/ 

back to haunt his greatest and Seventh Crisis. 

Eisenhower was the everybody's -uncle type, a pleasant-appearing 
man who, from his long military chain-of -command background, wanted 
everybody else to do his work. He then wanted what was presented to 
him reduced to a single page. This gave him ample time for reading 
westerns, watching them on TV and in his own private theatre, and for 
playing golf on the White House lawn Jibuti whence he banished the squir- 
rels. His office floor is still scarred with the gouging of the cleats 
on the shoes into which he changed for this executive privilege. 

Eisenhower needed an adjutant who would think and decide for 
him. (He did not use his vice president.) That man was Sherman Adams, 
former New Hampshire governor. 

Long before becoming Eisenhower's White House chief of staff, 
Adams started taking petty graft from a New England textile magnate, 
Bernard Goldfine, who was later tried and convicted. While this was 
picayune compared with Nixonian corruption, and only a fraction of it 
then came out, in some ways it parallels and was recalled during the 
earlier Watergate exposures. Adams had taken a vicuna coat from 
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Goldfine add for this departure from presidential and public morality 

he was axed. What did not then emerge and was later hidden by four 

presidents is that he also took a fairly large amount of money under 

the table. According to Jack Anderson’s May 20, 1973 » column, because 

of a strange, down-east quirk that made a landlady dislike him, after 

Adams* disgrace about $350*000 in cash was traced from Goldfine to him. 

Richard Nixon, he of the Checkers speech, was vice president 

duri ng all of this Adams furore. Observing the carryings-on in higher 

isolate 

administration echelons as each Republican nabob sought to ixaialai and 

immunize himself, Nixon commented, 

"The trouble with Republicans is that when they get in trouble, 
they start acting like a bunch of cannibals." 

Alas, poor Nixonl He forgot this when he, his presidendy, his 

"bunch" of 

administration and his/closest advisers "got in trouble." 

Knowing Nixon and the only kind of people with whom he can be 
comfortable and who can comfortably work for him, it was child’s play 
to predict that when The Watergate started to flood, they would be, 
in the words of my note making the forecast, "at each other’s throats." 
This was as certain as the day-night cycle. Reviewing these notes long 
after their analysis was confirmed shows a consistent error, under- 
stating what these sociopaths would do, how much of the blooil of their 
own they would let. 

Chief cannibal was Richard Nixon. He felt it was his right to 
eat all the others he could dispense with so that he might survive. 
Perhaps a better phrase, one he did not use, would be "throw them to 
the wolves." He had just about everyone in the White House at each 
other’s throats and most of the rest divided into antagonistic camps. 
Besides those leaks he arranged, all parts of government leaked what 
hurt its antagonists, as each saw its antagonists. He and his opera- 
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tors forced out many wh.o might otherwise have remained silent, or at 
least loyal to him. Government agencies fought each other as uni- 
dentified "sources" in the press. 

This was not the Nixon of Checkers. It was the Nixon making 
his Eighth Gris is. 

He let the blood of his own; stomped through the gore of inter- 
necine warfare in public silence and close to total isolation from the 
rest of the world; made enemies of his own party and its hierarchy; 
abandoned most of its candidates and openly opposed some; and ulti- 
mately forced Republican leaders to speak out against him; to express 
their doubts about him openly. 

(The Republicans had a real chance to elect a Senator from 
traditionally Democratic Mississippi. The Democratic incumbent, James 
0. Eastland, an aging reactionary and racist, was important to Water- 
gated Nixon because he was chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
with jurisdiction over Watergate matters. Against the importunings 
of national and Mississippi leadership, Nixon made one of his few cam- 
paign appearances in Mississippi, to support Eastland and cut the 
throat of the first Republican since the Reconstruction to have a 
chance of bringing Mississippi into the Republican camp.) 

Martha Mitchell^, says Nixon is a cannibal. Mrs. Mitchell 
sounded off loud and often in defense of her husband® Jotefc . She is 
a colorful antebellum lady from the antebellum south. Prior to The 
Watergate, she had gotten m£ch press attention for her mindless po- 
litical views. Her meaningless, self — contraoicto ry phrase radical 
liberals" to describe those she regarded as more dangerous than "Com- 
munists" was contracted by the anti-media campaigning Agnew into the 
epithet "radiclibs," an effective device among the Neanderthals and 
Know-Nothings to whom he appealed. 
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The Mitchells lived in a posh Watergate apartment the most 
famous part of which was her personal telephone. Over the years she 
used it often, speaking to her friends in the press, particularly 
UP I ' s Helen Thomas, and not unusually during $hat for most are sleep- 
ing hou£$*. 

"He bleeds people," Mrs. Mitchell told Mrs. Thomas. "He draws 
every ifrop of blood and then drops them from a cliff . He'll blame 
any person he can put his foot on. I've never seen anything like it..." 

This from the wife of Nixon's Attorney General was strong lan- 
guage. It did not come from a political enemy but from a former 
friend. Mitchell and Nixon had been law partners before Nixon's 
first term and Mitchell had managed the campaign that elected Nixon. 

Before The ’Watergate was over, Richard, not yet securely on 
the throne, would have swapped it for a horse. 

This self -cannibalizing was not limited to the ambition of each 
to exculpate himself of Watergate involvement and fix responsibility 
on others, the common form. It was not limited to the big gobbling 
the small, either. Except for the top trio, Nixon, Haldeman and Ehr- 
lichman, who clung together in mutual dependence, they went after each 
other tooth and claw. Without this, only conscience, the scarcest 
attribute in the pervading Nixonian character, could have sponsored 
the self-serving outpouring of the victims. Nixon's special assistant 
Colson, whose title disguised his real role as director of dirty tricks, 
was ambivalent, as impulse, fear, sraorality and shifting needs dictated. 

For all their high intelligences, and these are able men, they 
could not resist the impulse to assassinate each other even when there 
was no pressing need. 

Nixon's personal attorney, Kalmbach, who dispensed several 
hundreds of thousands in campaign money to close the mouths of the 
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seven arrested, testified to his apprehensions. They were augmented 
by the fears and street-wise advice of the former New York City cop^p 
he used as a combination bagman and Nixon spy, sadfaced Anthony 
Ulasewicz. Kalmbach flew all the way across the continent for Shrlich- 
man's assurances that there was nothing wrong in his spythriller dis- 
pensations of political funds.' 

There existed between Ehrlichman and Kalmbach what among nor- 
mal human beings would be sentimental bonds of friendship. Kaliabach 
had loaned Ehrlichman $20,000 of his own money, entirely unsecured, 
not even asking for an I.O.U. 

Worried about his role of supervising bagman, not part of the 
normal practice of upperclass law, Kalmbach tastified to a display of 
emotion exceptional among Nixonians, to looking Ehrlichman "right into 
your eyes," and invoking the sacred names of their wives and children. 

"I know Jeanne and your family; /you know Barbara and my family. You 
know that my family and my reputation mean everything to me and it is 
just absolutely necessary, John, that you tell me" that passing out the 
green balm of silence "is a perfectly proper assignment." Ehrlichman, 
according to Kalmbach, responded, "... it is proper and you are to go 
forward . " 

Ehrlichman testified to his own version. He denied Kalmbach 1 s 
testimony. When questioned, he amplified with this explanation, "What 
I denied was this very vivid and dramatic moment when we looked deep 
into each other’s eyes and I said with solemn assurance that this was 
both legal and proper." This can be interpreted as his lawyer's opinion 
that it was neither legal nor proper. ■ Ehrlichman was adding injury to 
insult. Kalmbach could be disbarred or indicted. Or, Kalmbach was 
fra raing Ehr 1 ichma n . 

Kalmbach' s Senate testimony was a year after this July 26, 1972, 
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meeting. After the testimony, Kalmbach was deposed in one of the many 
civil suits. His deposition was released by the court Friday, August 
17, 1973. When he was asked about "this vivid and dramatic moment" 
sneeringly described by Ehrlichman, Kalmbach reaffirmed it and called 
Ehrlichman a liar. He went further and challenged him to a lie detector 
test, to be taken by both. The challenge lay unaccepted. 

In December, right after the election, Robert H. Finch, early 
Nixon supporter and among them a comparative liberal, left the last of 
a series of posts under Nixon, as Presidential counselor. He returned 
to California law practice untouched by scandal. As soon as there were 
reports he would run for governor, Colson started spreading rumors that 
Finch was another Eagleton, a man with a dubious mental-health history. 
Even Nixon appointees remaining in government were outraged. One, Sur- 
geon General Jesse Steinfeld, went to the trouble of examining Finch's 
medical records and speaking to his doctors. He then denounced Colson's 
implication that Finch had suffered some kind of mental breakdown. 

Colson's political scatology, motivated by a desire to have a 
more conservative gubernatorial candidate, was a vicious misrepresenta- 
tion of the unexceptional, fatigue when Finch was Nixon's first Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare. One angry unnamed Republican leader 
told Jack Anderson, "Now he is using his dirty tricks against us." 

Threatened with an immediate suit, Colson telegraphed Finch a 
complete and abject retraction described by Finch as "an admission that 
he libeled and defamed me." 

Finch is no stranger to this kind of politics. He also canni- 
balized other Republicans. Ehrlichman testified on Tuesday, July 2ip, 
1973, that Finch had useo Ehrlichman as a Nixon spy against 1968 primary 
opponent Nelson Rockefeller. Ehrlichman' s dirty works were effective 
enough to mess up the Rockefeller campaign pretty well. Ehrlichman was 
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smooth enough to work himself into a position inside the Rockefeller 
camp. 

This is not the only kind of non-Watergate Nixonian self- 
cannibalizing. In a radio talk show symdieated by UP I on Sunday, 
August 26, 1973, Nixon's staunch supporter, then his appointed Repub- 
lican National Committee chairman, George Bush, disclosed that his 
... . „ , 1968 campaign 

committee had been bled by Nixon's/managers. They poor-mouthed the 

national committee into believing that campaign ended with "a large 
deficit. Watergate disclosures established a surplus of $2,500,000 
carefully hidden and used illicitly by Kalmbach, uses ranging from 

espionage and sabotage of criminal (later indicted) character to hush- 
money. 

By the time the party pros learned about this, it was so broke 
after the 1972 campaign it had to discontinue popular services and re- 
duce the permanent staff by a quarter. Meanwhile, the CREEP s still 
had $5,000,000 in the bank. 

From the outset of the scandal, if, indeed, not from the begin- 

all 

ning of his administration, Nixon regarded/and everything as personal 
property, his because he was the President and everything belonged to 
the President. 

He ordered crimes - high crimes - and they were committed. 

This is not a figure of speech. 

It snould be understood that what was done in his name, if with- 
out his direct, articulated order, is_ his responsibility. Harry Truman 
reminded himself of this fact of Presidential life with a desk adorn- 
ment bearing the words, ,r The buck stops here." 

If any one of the many government agencies involved in the over- 
all mess he made did not engage in criminal activity, that will be the 
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eighth, wonder of the Seventh Grisis. 

Perhaps it would not have been possible to keep The Watergate 
from flooding. He did keep the valves closed for months. To the mo- 
ment of the January trial, his seven agents clamped their tongues. 

They were "team players" who were "toughing it out." The November elec- 
tion has to be regarded as a measure of his success in holding Ighe tor- 
rents of confessions back. There may be no man in the world who forever 
could have kept so many from going for each other's jugulars. 

Nixon, personally, tried to eat the man who bit him back. Dean. 
Dean did not want to be cannibalized. Nixon forgot his own shrewd ob- 
servation of his vice presidential days, and the White House became 
Nixon's jungle. 

The first pre-Dean manifestation was what was leaked and by whom. 
This was a clue. It showed an immediate cover-up and pointed 4^ at 
those engaged in it. 

Despite his boast to Rowland Evans, Nixon does lose his cool. 

He seems to hold himself with exceptional self-restraint until he is 
in a real crisis. He is so aware of this proclivity that he cautions 
against it as the greatest crisis danger in his autobiography of the 
six . 

There is an unpublished Washington story about Nixon under stress 
that may or may not be true. Those who can prove or disprove it will 
not speak for attribution while he is President. 

There was a minor naval incident off the North Korean coast while 
Nixon was still trying to bomb North Viet Nam£ back to the Stone Age and 
into submission. (Copied from Goldwater, without the nukes.) In a 
lasting burst of temper, according to this report in journalistic cir- 
cles, Nixon ordered retaliation bombarding of North Korea. To prevent 
this, his more influential advisers stayed with him around the clock. 
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until his passion slaked. He was a virtual captive, for they dared 
not leave him alone lest the bombs rain on another Asian land. 

Whether or not this is a true story, it is consistent with his 
record of blowing under pressure. He came within a hair of doing it 
back as far as his Checkers coup. Then, accordng to Newsweek {^ctober 
6, 1952), when Eisenhower's telegram was delayed in reaching him, 
Nixon's temper blazed into a protest the consequences of which he was 
spared by the breadth of the continent and the schedules of both men. 
Nixon was bitter in his rhetorical question to an aide, what more 
than Checkers did Ike want of him, and a childish braggart in declaring 
he was "not going to crawl on my hands and knees" to Ike. 

He cooled, flew his crawl to Wheeling, West Virginia, and there 

Ike embraced him as "My boyl" 

(Despite providing grandson David as a husband for Nixon's 
daughter Julie, Ike had no use for Nixon. Asked what Nixon did to 
help him as President, President Ike replied that in a week he might 
think of something." J. B. West, who had been White House chifif 
usher" and retired as soon as xt was possible, at the beginning of 
Nixon's occupancy, wrote a personal memoir of his 28 years in the 
White House. In Upstairs at the White House he says, "Except on offi- 
cial or ceremonial accasions, however, the Vice President, Richard M. 
Nixon, rarely came to visit." 

(Nixon treated his vice president as he had been treated by 
Eisenhower, if not worse. Time magazine reported in its August 20, 
1973, issue, after Agnew himself was the object of grand- jury investi- 
gation over alleged financial corruption as Maryland's governor and 
as a county executive: "Agnew ... has been separated more than ever 

from the Nixon White House operation, if that is possible ... one 
White House visitor watched the Vice President and the President in 
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a small social gathering. They shook hands perfunctorily, then sought 
opposite sides of the room and stayed there. 51 ) 

That Nixon was uncool on The Watergate was apparent. Why he 
was is another clue to be bulldogged. With his experiences, with these 
crimes he had surmounted, complete and total innocence is not the like- 
liest explanation. The White House overreacted. An unprecedented 
stream of official lies flowed in his name. Finally, when the lies 
were beyond question lies and pretense was no longer tenable, in a gem 
of Nixonian semantics they weBe designated merely "inoperative.” 

Nixon did not cool perceptibly. Instead of confronting The Watergate 
when the time was right, he procrastinated. Yet he knew from exper- 
ience that he had to grapple with it as fast as possible to head off 
what could become known and because of this aberrant slip-up did. He 
failed the lesson of Checkers. There he was able to pull off what he 
did only because he tried it promptly. With Ehe "Watergate he delayed, 
vesting his hope and his future in semantics and other pretensions. 

This^xtBB^xixxaxBiHB In both scandals there was no absolutely 
safe time for answer. In both there was danger whatever time, soon 
or delayed. But in both, the better chances of forestalling the prob- 
able was by early response, regardless of the form it took. Unless, 
of course, there was no hope of hiding Nixon’s guilt. With guilt of 
any degree or kind, there would have to be some delay while there was 
an inventory of who knew what and an assessment of the prospects of 
each one of the unknown number remaining closed-mouthed. 

This, too, is a clue, particularly with the simultaneous pose 
that somehow Nixon and his offspring, CREEP, were unrelated. 

The prevailing belief is that Richard Nixon has always been a 
dedicated party man to whom service to the party was a way of life 
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and a. matter of principle. In the words of Washington Post political 
commentator Lou Gannon, "his long career in public life was built 
upon the foundation of unremitting party service." 

Superficially, until 1972, this seemed to be the case. 

Nixon does seem to have been ever-willing 60 do the party's 
work. None of it was ever too dirty for him, witness his "twenty 
years of treason" attack on Harry Truman and all Democrats. When 
other Republicans sat out the doomed Goldwater campaign of I 96 I 4 ., Nixon 
thumped political tubs from coast to coast, working hard for the party 
and for Goldivater. 

As recently as the midterm elections of 1970, he did campaign 
for his party's legislative candidates. He then switched from his 
dated trademark, "soft on Communism, " to "soft on law and order" in 
attacking Democrats. In this he staked out a claim to exclusive po- 
litical representation of "law and order". 

Generally, the party in power loses a little strength in the 
midterm elections. It is customary for the President, who wants and 
needs all the Congressional support he can get, to work for it. Nixon's 
1970 efforts accomplished little. The optimistic forecasts of the 
party pros went unfulfilled. 

I n 1972, however, Nixon did practically nothing for most of his 
party's candidates, pretending to be above party, almost to having none. 
He concentrated all efforts on his reelection campaign and bled all 
sources of Republican funds for it, at the cost of the campaigns of 
all other Republican candidates, who did rather poorly. Considering 
the record-breaking vote for Nixon, the other elections were a disaster 
for the party. 

It is doubtful if any other president ever came as close to 
sitting out his own reelection campaign. It was the conventional wis- 
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dom that Nixon profited from this greatly reduced exposure because it 
tended to avoid criticism of his record of no accomplishment while 
focusing attention on his opponent and the weaknesses, real and 
Republican-contrived, of the McGovern candidacy. 

There is an obvious inconsistency in President Richard Nixon, 
for the first time in a long political life, virtually abandoning the 
campaign, his own and that of his party and its other candidates. It 
is not fully explained by his wise strategy of letting the public see 
as little of him as possible. He shunned television, made a number 
of radio braodcasts, and drew heavily on "surrogate candidates." 

The 1972 election differed from all others in Nixon's political 
life: For the first time he did not have to seek support for himself 

from the party. There was never any real doubt about the outcome of 
the presidential election. The sola question was the size of his pre- 
dicted overwhelming plurality. If this was not the reality in May, 
when George Wallace was crippled for life and removed as a vote-divider, 
it was beyond question thereafter and certain before the August nomi- 
nating convention. 

Until the 1972 elections, regardless of whom he seemed to be 
working for, regardless of how undiluted his party regularity and 
loyalty seemed to be, Richard Nixon was always working for Richard 
Nixon. Most of all was this true during the Goldwater campaign and in 
the mid-year elections after it, when Nixon did not run for any office. 
The more hopeless the Goldwater cause, the more benefit to Nixon. From 
it he earned his reputation of selflessness and "unremitting party 
service." 

Aside from stashing away a lot of political due-bills for the 
future, Nixon attracted enormous attention to himself, particularly 
because he was not running for office and his record was not an issue. 
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■was not subjected to political acid-testing. These were the only years 
of Nixon's political life when his political record was not an issue 
and not exposed to close examination. It was the ideal way to present 
himself to the electorate, the perfect way to put the entire party in 
his debt. 



Had it ever been necessary to Nixon to stand on his record in a 
campaign of rational issues, he would never hade mado dog cat c her . There 
is no accomplishment in his record, no record to stand on except the 
paranoia he helped popularize, the red-scare in which whoever happened 
to be his opponent was painted red. (Pink fo<P'&he lady, Helen G-ahagan 
Douglas, as befits one who would like to be considered a gentleman.) 
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If California elections are not renowned for their purity, an 



uglier one than Nixon waged in 1962 cannot easily be imagined. He was 
then ±n±xsd braintrusted by Murray Chotiner and that odd bag of law- 
yers and Madison Avenue West types whose pasts, morals and ethics went 
to their White House reward with Nixon in January 1969. After the 1962 



campaign, Nixon and some of the others were convicted of civil trans- 
gressions against the election code. Despite this unequaled crookedness 
- deliberate fraud, calculated misrepresentation and obtaining money 



by false pretenses - he lost big. He lost his cool just as big, on ssaxts 
camera, the next morning. In his paranoid's view, the press that had 
reported him accurately cost him the governorship. This is when he 
told the press. You won't have Richard Nixon to kick around anymore ft 
(un uncharacteristic psychological self -disclosure) . Nixon probably 
believed he had no political future left, so he did not give a damn 
about the press. Or, at least, the reporters. 

Before long, however, whether or not he thought the party could 
field a winning presidential candidate, he did see that his close I960 
loss to JFK and his drubbing from the party hack Pat Brown in the 
governor's race need not be an impediment to his taking another crack 
at the presidency. Nixon's politiwql activity, and it was considera- 
ble, was in support of his coming candidacy, not only those for whom 
he campaigned. By ^the time of the 1968 convention he had no serious 
opposition. This yielded a side benefit, a united party that had not 
been torn up by preconvention infighting. 

Never was Nixon's affinity for the unprincipled and dishonest 
more apparent than in his campaign against the hapless Humphrey. The 
Democrats had seriously damaged their chances with an undemocratic 
convention in which the bosses nominated the man who could not get the 
Johnson's Viet Nam record off his back. Nixon claimed a secret plan 
with whihh, once President, he would end that horrible, unpopular war. 

He never had any such plan, but the pretense of it and saddling Humphrey 
with Johnson's record made the difference and made Nixon President. 

As Nixon looked back over his own record in the party, on the 
party's with the presidency Jonly its nonparty candidate, Eisenhower, 
had won since Herbert Hoover in the 1920s), and on the election just 
ended, in which he won while the party did not take control of either 
House of the Congress, he could have felt that he owed the party noth- 
ing and that it owed him much. 
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Once he moved into the White House, he began acting that way, 

too. The first thing he did was ban his party from his White House. 

In the place of those with political experience, wisdom and influence, 

. he staffed his executive offices with those personally devoted to him. 

Political Gity, 

those who dould not have cared less abo$t the party. Nowhere in/Wash-J 

j 

Ungton, were there fewer politicianst than in the White House, which had 
almost none. g 7 ? c 

Around himself he ensconced* those of Madison Avenue West who 
had been through the dirty campaigning with him. He knew he could 
trust those who had joined him in crime and grime. He was right enough 
on their personal loyalty to him. They were the "I’ d-cut-off-my-right- 
arm" kind, those who would, in Charles Colson’s memorable words, 
trample on their grandmothers for Richard Nixon personally. 

And they were all Nixonians, not Republicans. They and all 
those they recruited, almost all new to government, "Young Americans 
for Freedom" types. YAF is the minuscule "youth" group of the far- 



right 



Not even the nonpolitical Eisenhower dreamed or dared to so 
separate himself from his party. 

In the 1972 campaign, Nixon carried this to a further-out ex- 
treme. He established, divorced from the Republican National Committee, 
his own, personal, non-party Committee for the Reelection of the 
President.^ It was composed of and run by Nixonians, not prominent 
Republicans. Never before has a President run so anonymously, as 
though he were secretly ashamed of his own name or as though he thought 
people did not like it and him. Its countless subsidiaries, affiliates 
and fronts likewise avoided his name and that of the Republican Party. 

It was Republicans, not Democrats, who dubbed his reelection 
machinery with the acronym "Creep." These CREEPS^voted themselves a*F 
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and their energies to the singular task of putting their glorious 
leader back in the White House. They froze the party leadership out 
of the campaign machine and out of the White House, access to which 
was controlled by this new Madison Avenue West gang led by H. R. 
Haldeman, who kept close watch on and control over the SEES PS . 
Haldeman' s direct control at CREEP 6n the operational level was 
tijlough his assistant, youthful lawyer Gordon Strachan. Prior to ap- 
pointment to this rather important and powerful slot, Strachan’ s work- 
ing experience consisted of two years with the Nixon-Mitchell Wall 
Street law firm. Strachan was Haldeman' s eyes, ears and mouth at 
CREEP. 



However, Haldeman did not depend on or trust the youthful 
Strachan to dominate CREEP. In the medievalism of the Nixon White 
House, Machiavellianism was the rule, not the exception. 

In a long review of early Ervin Committee testimony headed, 
’’Hearings Reflect the Arcane Rituals of the White House Staff,” Peter 
A. Jay summarized the Strachan/Haldeman/CREEP reality in these words 
in The Washington Post of August 12, 1973 i 

i Gordon Strachan, the young W&ite House aide to whom deputy 

director Jeb Stuart Magruder of the Gommittee to Re-elect the 
President was nominally supposed to report, described his frus- 
tration as Magruder consistently by-passed him and reported 
directly to the White House chief of sta.ff H. R. (Bob) Haldeman. 

Jack Anderson put it more bluntly in his column ef a year 
earlier, headed in the Miami Herald of August 22, 1972, "Haldeman Is 
Galling the Shots.” 

The man who is calling the political shots for President 
Nixon isn't his campaign manager, Clark MacGregor, but his 
chief of stsff, H. R. Haldeman. 

Operating out of the White House on government salary, 
Haldeman has tried to remain the invisible man of the cam- 
paign ... most of the important campaign decisions have come 
through him ... Haldeman issues political directives, approves 
campaign contracts, receives political reports and coordinates 
campaign activities ... Nixon probably relied more heavily on 
Haldeman than on any other campaign technician during the 1968 
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race. [Nominally run by Mitchell.] After the election, Hal- 
deman largely recruited the inner staff that would be around the 
President ... fined the jobs with his own people. ... Having 
^ res; ]-^ en ' b s complete trust, Haldeman largely decides who 
the President will see, who on the staff will be heard, what 
memorandum will make its way into the President’s in-basket and 
who will be promoted ... those on the inside say he is the most 

powerful man in the 1972 campaign, second only to the President 
himseli . 

Haldeman ran CREEP and Nixon ran Haldeman. 



At CREEP the two top men had limited government experience un- 
der Nixon. They weee former Attorney Ueneral John Mitchell and former 
Secretary of Commerce Maurice Stans. Their assistants, from the mer- 
chandising world, were Jeb Stuart Magruder and Hugh ¥. Sloan, Jr. 

(J. E. B. Stuart was an earth-scorching Confederate^gen^^l during the 
Civil War, one of the more swashbuckling leaders of the forces of sla- 
very. ) Under them were an odd assortment of Nixon faithful, mostly 
inexperienced, unquestioning YAF kids, not a few of whom had been re- 



assigned from the White House staff. So many left the White House one 
wonders what they did if it could operate without them or if they had 
been there for government service to begin with. Former White House 
staffers were also infiltrated into key positions in the executive 



agEnciesw 



They were expert at selling Nixon, collecting money for him 
alone , and at advertising and merchandising methods, not in government 
or politics, where they were so notably ignorant they became the sub- 



ject of fitter, unfunny jokes among professional Republican politicians. 

Congressman Charles Lanigan of New York called them "the biggest 
bunch of f umblers " he had ever seen. He told a gathering of complain- 
ing Republican colleagues that one CREEP official had actually called 
nis office to learn if in New York the governor was elected or appointed 
(All governors are politicians, arg elected.) 

Fumblers, bunglers and political ignoramuses they were. Unsuc- 
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cessful they were not. The President was reelected, with the largest 
vote in history. He failed to help his party in the Congress and in 
so failing failed to help himself there. It is not because Nixon the 

pol did not know the kind of campaign he was running would hurt him 

in the composition of Congress and diminish ihe loyalty of Republican 
members to him. It is that he did not care, that something else 
meant moee to him. 

Perhaps he was insecure. Perhaps he did not really trust the 
All, 

polls , /including his own, forecast overwhelming victory. McGovern 
never had the ghost of a chance. Whether or not this psychological 
factor figured in it - and there is much In Nixon's history to give 

it validity - his dominating concern was to get the largest plurality 

possible. Regardless of how he did it; without significant party par- 
ticipation, so he could present himself as and consider hmmself to be 
The Man, a man of such personal popularity he did not need the party 
or its machinery. As the man who was in his own right the national 
leader, the man who had earned the right, as he saw it, to rule the 
country as he alone saw fit, beholden to nobody and nothing. 

He acted as an authoritarian ruler. He ignored law, tradition 
and practice when it suited his purposes. Manifestly, his purposes 
were authoritarian. Consistent with this he undertook to reduce the 
Congress and the courts to impotence. He ignored and bypassed both. 

One example is with John Mitchell’s intrusions into private lives with 
knowing and deliberate illegal bugging and wiretapping. His own Su- 
preme Court finally ruled this unconstitutional but Nixon persisted 
un official 1 y. Another is with his wholesale flaunting of Congressional 
enactments. When he refused to spend appropriated funds on legislated 
programs, a commonplace, it was described with a word without meaning 
to most people, "impoundment." Congress fumed but was powerless. 
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Often enough. Republicans articulated their outrage. On basic issues 
like this. Congressional protest and opposition tended toward the non- 
partisan but more in the sense of jealousy over loss of Congressional 
influence and prerogatives than as determination to oppose authori- 
tarianism per se. 

Nixon’s above-party, authoritarian posture in the campaign 
meant the political castration of the party machinery and its nominal 
leaders. They could hardly dissociate themselves, the patty and its 
candidates from an incumbent President who had all of Nixon's power 
and an established willingness to use it. The few who had the temer- 
ity to oppose him publicly. Congressmen Paul McCloskey, California 
liberal, and John Ashbrook, Ohio reactionary, were smothered early. 
They served as cases in point, making "perfectly clear" what happened 
to those who did not fall quietly and docilely into line behind him. 

Complaints to the White House were not ignored. They were 
used by Nixon's personal staff, his gauleiters-in-residence , to whip 
the complainers into ranks. The substance of these numerous com- 
plaints, however, was ignored. Nixon ahd his CREEPS were wrecking 
the local parties and their candidates. Republican National Commit- 
tee Chairman Senator Robert Dole and his state chairman had a secret 
meeting on this, to discuss their common problem. One of them leaked 
the story to The Washington Post . Rather than redress these griev- 
ances, a ’White House or CREEP functionary phoned each person named by 
the Post as having been at the meeting and conveyed official dis- 
pleasure to him;- Nixon and Nixonians did not care about the griev- 
ances. They did care about leaks, about complaints. After their 
phone calls, there were no more leaks bbout such meetings. The cause 
of the complaints went uncorrected . Dole, in fact, became one of 
Nixon's more effective defenders when ihe White House began its cam- 
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paign of obfuscating what The Watergate really betokened and who was 
responsible. When the crunch came. Dole, too, was in line behind 
Nixon. 

If Nixon had been a real dictator, he could hardly have ex- 
erted more dictatorial authority. The difference is in the trappings, 
not the result. The trappings were of democratic freedom in a free 
election. The result was a close approximation of complete authori- 
tarian control. The end was Nixon's overwhelming reelection, often at 
the cost of Republican candidates for state and national offices, at 
the cost of the party, its machinery and leadership. 

Authoritarianism and the means of establishing it under non- 
authoritarian decorations also were clues, clues that should have 
terrified all who read them the only ways they could be interpreted, 
as the menace they are to any kind of representative society. They 
betoken an Ameriform fascism. 

In political crimes, the factual cannot be separated from the 
political and ihe subjective. "Fact 1 ' in political affairs can be more 
variable than opinions and estimates. Fascist Mussolini was a ”so- 
cialist" when he made himself dictator. Hitler called himself a 
socialist. He called his party the National Socialist Party. It is 
"fact" that the name was "socialist . " It is actuality that Hitler was 
fascist, a tyrant. Many of those who initially supported him did not 
understand this until too late. 

Watergate "fact" was controlled and manufactured by the Nixon 
administration. The indictment and what was expunged from it is one 
of the numerous examples requiring examination for understanding of 
The Watergate xn xts limxted and xullest senses. When Nxxon made the 
Supreme Gour t partisan, he did not call this "packing," the Republican 
description of FDR's effort. He said it was restoring "balance." To 




him, "balance" was remaking it in Ms own image. When unbalancing 
the court becomes balancing it, words lose their meaning, a Watergate 
characteristic . 

John Mitchell did not really mean it when, after managing 
Nixon's election and becoming attorney general, he asked that the ad- 
ministration be judged not on its words but on its deeds. With poli- 
ticians, most of all atypical politicians, actions do speak with more 
dependable meaning than words in their dictionary definitions. 

When words are given other than their literal meanings, this, 
too, is a clue. When little jokers are thrown in, like that "defini- 
tive" to limit a Supreme Court Watergate decision, there is a reason. 
This and other essential points and all of The Watergate require as 
part of the context for understanding some knowledge of Nixon's 
record, his acts more than his words. 




